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THE MAJOR BENEFICENCE 



BY K. PULTON CUTTING 



The press has figured the total of the benefactions of two 
men in the last few years at more than three hundred mill- 
ion dollars. This phenomenal public service by private 
citizens certainly adds to one's pride in the political institu- 
tions which have contributed to produce and stimulate the 
sense of the responsibility of wealth expressed by these gifts. 
These benefactions have, moreover, been made with rare 
sagacity and are, in a great part, calculated to raise the level 
of intelligence and to supply a more competent and rational 
democracy. Tn so far as they aim to increase the capacity 
of the individual by the educational agencies of the school, 
the college and the library their scope is national ; but have 
the institutions created by these phenomenal benefactions 
produced a result comparable with the public service that 
might be rendered by equal outlays through Government? 

Twenty years ago Germany was losing vigorous and en- 
terprising men and women by the hundred thousand who 
went to help the States of the Western Hemisphere rival 
her commerce and industry. To-day, through her system 
of vocational training, she has begotten a generation of 
tradesmen, mechanics and engineers that have transformed 
her from an agricultural to a manufacturing country, and 
their dexterity has not only captured for her an increased 
share of international trade, but has developed a home 
market that supplies her proletariat with employment and 
has, for the present, effectually stopped emigration. And 
this in spite of an increase in population since 1870 of more 
than twenty millions. The industrial development of Ger- 
many has created for her a new economic life: it is the 
phenomenon of modern industrial history. The genius of 
her statesmen has conserved the resources she used to squan- 
der upon the nurture and education of the millions she 
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exiled. Her people now remain in the fatherland and are 
the consumers of her own products. 

But the economic prosperity of a nation as such is not 
always reflected in the welfare of the whole people. In 
Lord Rosebery's Life of Pitt he relates an instructive 
anecdote. In the plenitude of his power, the Prime Minister 
when visiting an associate referred, with pardonable grati- 
fication, to the greatness and prosperity of England; he 
pointed to the evidences of her wealth, her growing com- 
merce, her international influence. His friend made no re- 
ply, but the next day drove him through a neighboring town 
in which basket-making was the principal industry. He 
showed the great statesman its narrow and dirty streets, 
bordered with squalid habitations, its ill-fed, half-clothed 
people, its panorama of hopeless poverty. Pitt at once 
grasped the meaning of the lesson and soon presented a 
bill in Parliament so radical in its propositions for the re- 
lief of the poor that England has hardly yet reached up 
to the measure of its beneficence. The suffering he aimed to 
ameliorate continued far too generally to affect the wage- 
earners during the early nineteenth century, while the na- 
tion's wealth was multiplying phenomenally. 

Germany's progress is, in contrast, illuminated by a prac- 
tical solicitude for the welfare of the wage-earner that is 
quite unparalleled. While the fact that there is actually 
more immigration into Germany than emigration from it 
demonstrates the comparative prosperity of the poor, there 
are many characteristics of her social life that attest the 
genuine determination of the Government to fulfil its obliga- 
tions to the least fortunate members of the State. The 
scientific system of contributive insurance against sickness, 
accident, infirmity and old age is full of significance. The 
magnitude of this self-help through Government co-opera- 
tion is impressive. In 1908, $67,500,000 were paid out in 
sick benefits and hospital service to wage-earners, of whom 
some 13,000,000 were in contributive co-operation with the 
Government. Since 1891, $330,000,000 has been distributed 
in old-age and infirmity pensions, $210,000,000 of which was 
contributed by employers and employees and $120,000,000 
by the State. The last returns show that 14,400,000 indi- 
viduals are insured in this class and the State now holds 
$350,000,000 of capital for this insurance. It is interesting 
to note that competent students declare the measurable re- 
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lief from the anxious forecast of indigent old age and the 
disasters of accident and illness has actually increased the 
proficiency of lahor. Insurance has, moreover, encouraged 
providence. The number of depositors has steadily in- 
creased and. their average deposits are now twice as much 
per capita as those in England, while at the same time the 
per capita of poor relief in Germany is less than one-half 
of that in England. There is, in fact, every indication that 
the social-betterment policy which Germany has adopted and 
so vigorously pursued has increased the wealth of the whole 
country and enhanced the welfare of every class. The reve- 
nue from the income tax is increasing, notably from those 
wbose incomes are of moderate amount. There has been 
a marked expansion in the variety and quantity of the better 
kinds of food consumed. The value of taxable property in 
1892 was $1,420,000,000; in 1906, $2,550,000,000. In the last 
twentv vears imports have increased from $1,100,000,000 to 
$2,075,0*00,000, and exports from $890,000,000 to $1,750,- 
000,000. 

Germany has achieved these extraordinary results by es- 
tablishing a closer relationship between science and govern- 
ment than exists anywhere else in the world. Her state- 
craft is in the hands of experts. The professors of her 
classical and technical universities are officers of the Gov- 
ernment, and several of those connected with the University 
of Berlin have seats in the Reichstag and in the Prussian 
legislature. The mayoralty is a profession, and municipal 
chief executives are promoted from the smaller to the larger 
cities as they demonstrate their capacity for greater respon- 
sibilities. For example, some time ago the following adver- 
tisement appeared in several Cologne newspapers: 

"As the undersigned will be retired under the pension law on the 4th 
of October, 1900, the position of mayor of the city of Gladbach will 
thereby become vacant. Candidates who have passed the state examinations 
for the higher judicial or administrative career, and who have had ex- 
perience in the administration of a large city, are requested to send in 
their applications by the 20th of March. The salary is 10,000 marks, with 
right to a pension and 1,500 marks additional for expenses." 

Legislative enactments are intended to be genuinely oper- 
ative and not merely expressive of moral sentiment. The 
measures are first drafted by men qualified by experience 
as well as study and who can be trusted to make the actual 
purpose unmistakable. How different has been the studied 
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and gradual development of Germany's insurance policy 
from the plunge made by England into old-age pensions 
under the pressure of political expediency ! 

And all this has been done by a Government that is virtu- 
ally an oligarchy — a benevolent, patriotic, intelligent oli- 
garchy. Is it possible in a democracy? Our political his- 
tory has not yet demonstrated it. Mr. Lecky did not think 
so when he wrote Democracy and Liberty. Many of his 
criticisms of popular sovereignty are undeniably well found- 
ed, for the success we have thus far attained has cost us 
dear. " Money to burn " has carried us through, in spite 
of inefficient, extravagant and dishonest administration. It 
is true the last few years have disclosed a rising tide in the 
popular appreciation of talent in public office, but at the 
rate we are progressing we shall not reach Germany's status 
in a half-century. Is there, then, for us no short cut to 
government by experts? 

In 1901 the people elected Seth Low, Mayor of New York. 
He brought to this high office capacity, integrity, industry 
and wide experience. He selected subordinates for their 
specific qualifications and high character. The two years 
of his administration set a new standard of official morality, 
but in economy and efficiency it failed to realize public ex- 
pectation. It was compelled to operate with a business sys- 
tem obsolete or framed to mislead rather than to enlighten 
the responsible officials. The great body of employees, large- 
ly protected by the civil-service law and unsympathetic with 
reform, made no effort to hold up the hands of the depart- 
ment heads. These in turn, because responsible for the 
conduct of daily business and occupied with large policies, 
could not devote themselves to the reorganization of a force 
of fifty thousand unwilling employees. The wonder is Mayor 
Low accomplished what he did in his short but memorable 
administration. His mayoralty, however, conclusively dis- 
closed the insufficiency of reform by the ballot. The man 
without the machinery, animated by the noblest ambitions, 
is compelled to pursue them with an antiquated, rusty, un- 
reliable mechanism that paralyzes progress. 

During Mr. McClellan's administration there was organ- 
ized the Bureau of Municipal Research. The purpose of 
this organization is co-operation with the city authorities 
to discover the whole truth about municipal misgovernment 
and to propose constructive measures which will reform 
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abuses and increase efficiency. The Bureau's financial in- 
dependence and its freedom from political affiliation enable 
it to present its conclusions dispassionately and without 
compromise. With rare exceptions, it has found the depart- 
ment heads ready to accept its services, and under both the 
last and present administration it has enjoyed the co-opera- 
tion of the city's chief executives. With its co-operation the 
capable men who have filled the office of comptroller for the 
last five years have worked out a scientific organization of 
the finance department that has enabled them 'to render the 
city extraordinary service. To this work is largely due the 
fact that, for a $621,000 budget increase in administrative 
expense for 1911 the city will secure a greater increase in 
quantity and quality of service rendered than for the in- 
creases of $3,500,000 to $8,000,000 of the preceding seven 
years. The readiness of high city officials to profit by the 
services of an expert citizen agency has been one of the 
Bureau's discoveries. Even in the case of Borough Presi- 
dent Ahearn, who was removed from office by the Governor, 
its disclosures led to requests for co-operation rather than to 
open hostility. To give other cities the benefit of New York's 
experience ex-Comptroller Herman A. Metz established a 
fund of $10,000 a year for three years to promote efficient 
municipal accounting and reporting in the United States. 

That our municipal governments are not yet competent 
or disposed to correct the defects in their administrative 
systems is undeniable, and, unaided, the best disposition of 
their executive officers will not materially hasten the sci- 
entific reorganization of their corporate business. 

The nation is making a serious attempt to do this. At 
the request of President Taft, Dr. F. A. Cleveland — one of 
the principal officials of the Bureau of Municipal Research — 
has been yielded by it to Washington and is heading the 
President's expert staff in pointing the way to the business 
reorganization of Federal administration upon the lines pur- 
sued by the Bureau in city affairs. 

What the city of New York has accomplished with the 
co-operation of the Bureau of Municipal Research is a mat- 
ter of public record and need not be recapitulated, and yet 
it is only on the threshold of achievement, since the reforms 
achieved have hardly commenced to realize their possi- 
bilities. 

The cities of Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago and At- 
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lanta have also established research bureaus locally sup- 
ported, and other cities are clamoring for trained men to 
do similar work. Unfortunately the New York Bureau, 
which has supplied managers for several of the bureaus 
named, cannot further cripple its own force to respond to 
the demands upon it. The profession of a municipal re- 
searcher — investigator and accountant with a constructive 
social point of view- — is new, and the necessity of a training- 
school for such men is apparent. The spread of this policy 
is a long step in the path* of the relation of science and gov- 
ernment in which Germany has led the way. The extension 
of the Bureau's method is illimitable if the patriotism of 
our people proves equal to its support. Its non-political 
basis takes it out of the domain of partiality or prejudice. 
The expert quality of its working force and its policy of co- 
operation with authority insure to it an open door. But its 
possibilities of beneficence will never commend themselves to 
the politician. Science in public business does not yet ap- 
peal to the imagination of the electorate. Campaigns de- 
mand a more dramatic policy. Research and constructive 
methods must be supported by individuals if not endowed 
by some patriot who appreciates misgovernment's criminal 
injustice to the poor and the waste of resources that might 
be wisely expended to increase their comfort, to improve 
their health and to enlarge their opportunity. Honest wealth 
has today, through this agency, an opportunity for public 
service hitherto virtually denied it. Some of the vast sums 
contributed to private charity, because government afforded 
no opening for their wider utilization, may safely travel 
through this channel. 

In an address delivered in Birmingham twenty years ago 
the Right Honorable Joseph Chamberlain declared "the 
hope of the future rests in the recognition by the community 
of the obligation which it owes to its poorest and weakest 
members." Sooner or later we shall be compelled to fulfil 
these obligations, and the first step forward must be the 
conservation of the resources we have been so recklessly 
squandering. Shall our democracy rival the German oli- 
garchy in the business of social uplift? 

R. Fulton Cutting. 



